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modern Greeks is encumbered with very much both of ignorance and 
superstition : I believe that, in instituting a fair comparison of the Greek 
Church with her Latin sister, she must be acknowledged to lag behind 
her, in the activity and zeal which constitute the missionary character 
of a church, and in the spirit of association for purposes of benevolence ; 
but she possesses a superiority in two points, full of value and pregnant 
with promise ; she has more tolerance towards other religious commu- 
nities, and she encourages the perusal of the Holy Scriptures." — pp. 
209-211. 



Art. VI. — 1. Deutsche Geschichte von den Aeltesten Zeiten 
bis auf die Gegenwart. Von Adam Pfapf. (German His- 
tory from the Earliest to the Present Times.) In Four Vol- 
umes. Vols. I. -III. Brunswick: Westermann. 1852-54. 

2. Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes. Von Jacob Veredey. 
(History of the German People.) In Four Volumes. 
Vol. I. Berlin : Dunker. London : Williams and Norgate. 

The praiseworthy zeal of the Germans to clear up the 
comparative darkness of their early history has recently en- 
riched their literature with several valuable works, among 
which those named at the head of this article may be men- 
tioned as productions of no inconsiderable merit. In the case 
of each, so huge a mass of facts is to be compressed into the 
intended four volumes, that we can hardly conceive how the 
author can hope to reach " die Gegenwart " at the end of 
the fourth, especially when we consider that in the third vol- 
ume of the first-named work we are still in the thirteenth 
century, and that the author of the second has devoted his 
entire first volume, or the fourth part of his whole book, to the 
time anterior to the Carlovingian period. He has then only 
just reached the dawn of the new era, represented by the 
great hero on whom, as a foundation, the history of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and consequently also that of modern times, rests. 
It is to him that we propose to devote our further remarks. 

There is a peculiar charm in the close observation of the 
private life and individual habits of a truly great man. The 
reverential admiration with which we look up to him softens 
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into that sympathy which connects one human being with 
another ; we rise from our knees, and gain confidence to grasp 
his proffered hand. The common saying, that " No man is a 
hero to his valet de chambre" is the dictate of a low and 
puerile mind. If the greatness of the man shrinks into lit- 
tleness before the eye of the lackey who administers to his 
physical wants, it is only because the soul of this latter dwells 
in paltriness, and is not able to appreciate the superiority of 
the hero. The fly, that swells to the size of an elephant when 
seen through a magnifying-glass, remains a fly after all, just 
as a giant, who may be diminished to a dwarf when depicted 
on a reduced scale, remains a giant. Our intimate knowledge 
of the man in the true hero does not lower him, but it elevates 
us, by giving us the consciousness of our relationship to him. 

Early history seldom offers us the enjoyment we value so 
highly. Even among the celebrated biographies of the ancients, 
there are only a few which introduce us to the households 
of the heroes they commemorate. In most of them the pri- 
vacy of their domestic relations is but slightly touched upon. 
The reverse can be expected only when the biographer is a 
contemporary, or when his work is at least founded on contem- 
porary works, diaries, private letters, or other documents of 
that nature. For that very reason, our information as to the 
domestic lives and personal habits of the eminent men of the 
Middle Ages cannot be otherwise than very scanty. The ig- 
norant monks to whom we are indebted for the meagre chron- 
icles of the first eleven centuries after Christ were no paint- 
ers of character, even in rough sketches. "We must be con- 
tent with the narration of events ; even their causes often 
remain unrevealed. In the later centuries, on the other hand, 
when literature begins to dawn again, history and romance 
are so indiscriminately mixed and blended, that it seems fre- 
quently still more difficult to recognize, through the veil of 
time and poetry, the truth of a really historical character. 

Fortunately, one of the greatest men of the Middle Ages, 
and indeed of all ages, — Charlemagne, — found among his 
personal attendants a faithful, sensible, and accurate biogra- 
pher. This was Eginhard, or Einhard, his secretary and 
companion, who was educated under the eye of his royal 
10* 
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patron. Guided by the hand of this trustworthy man, let us 
then take a ramble through the palaces of the great Emperor, 
peep into every room which our conductor consents to open 
for us, sit down with him at table, watch his entertainments, 
and study his rural occupations. 

On the rude picture of his time the gigantic figure of 
Charlemagne stands prominent as that of the Christian hero, 
— the representative of the principle of Christianity as under- 
stood by an age gradually emerging from the darkest night 
of a bloody and even degenerate paganism. It is true, that 
already for nearly three centuries baptized kings had sat on 
the throne of France, and that the greater part of the Teu- 
tonic nations who overspread Italy and Spain had called 
themselves Christians during a still longer space of time. 
But Christianity had hitherto been little more than a name 
among them. All the Teutonic nations, ever since they ap- 
pear in history, are known to have had various excellent aris- 
tocratico-republican institutions and laws, worthy of free and 
warlike men. But the character of these — the inheritance 
of their fathers — remained decidedly heathenish. The Church 
of Christ, even under Christian rulers, exercised little influence 
on them. Although under the Merovingian kings the high 
dignitaries of the Church were richly endowed, and some of 
them — wily, ambitious men — rose to great authority, they 
obtained their power notwithstanding their clerical office rath- 
er than on account of it. Before Charlemagne, the Church 
stood among the Franks aloof from all worldly affairs, a re- 
ceptacle and asylum for those who fled from the savage 
clangor of arms to her bosom, but without the power to 
illumine the dark night which surrounded her by the rays of 
her divine doctrines. 

When the Franks, next to the Lombards the most barba- 
rous among the German races, first settled in France, the 
sees of the Church of Gaul were filled by pious and learned 
bishops, some of whom were Arians, others Catholics. The 
disciples of St. Benedict, who followed them, also brought 
with them some remnant of the erudition of the Italian 
Church. Thus it remained through the next two centuries. 
But their well-endowed palaces had long since been grudged 
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them by the Frankish conquerors. Gradually, the younger 
sons of the nobility, ignorant men, grown up in war or in the 
vicious revelries of the court, were forced into the fat sin- 
ecures. At the ascent of the Carlovingians to the throne of 
the Frankish realm, every trace of learning and of higher 
mental cultivation had disappeared from the Church of Gaul.* 
No wonder then that this had acquired less influence than 
any other branch of the Occidental Church. Pagan customs 
continued to prevail. The ancient Germanic duty of blood- 
revenge was still maintained. Even the heathenish custom 
of bigamy the clergy had not yet succeeded in abolishing. 
Among the Merovingian kings this enormity prevailed. 
Charles Martel, the great conqueror of the Saracens, the 
grandfather of Charlemagne, had two lawful spouses (al- 
though the Church acknowledged only one) ; and Charle- 
magne's father, Pepin, was the first king of the Franks — we 
speak of. course only of those who reached manhood — who 
had but one wife. Indeed, the private lives of the royal 
families of the Franks, Burgundians, and Lombards bear most 
decidedly the stamp of a bloody, savage heathenism. The 
awful family feuds of the Atreides seem to have been revived 
in those terrible scenes, and their example makes us feel most 
clearly that in those barbarous times the divine doctrines of 
the Redeemer may have lived in individual hearts, but could 
not yet have gained influence in a society where such atroci- 
ties were tolerated. 

Although the centuries before Charlemagne were already 
stained by the horrors of so-called religious wars, as well as 
by oppression and persecution for mere shades of Christian 
belief, he was the first sovereign who made the spreading of 
the Gospel the aim of his life. The means which he used 
for this end seem, indeed, to our better enlightened minds, in 
direct contradiction with the spirit of the religion which he 
tried to force upon his conquered enemies. But for this he 
must accuse his age, not himself. He was deeply penetrated 
by the mysterious doctrine of the atonement and the divine 

* St. Boniface, who exercised his pious activity in Germany, then the eastern 
part of the Frankish realm, under Charles Martel and Pepin the Short, did not be- 
long to the Church of Gaul ; he and his immediate followers were Anglo-Saxons. 
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power of baptism. He saw in the nations only obstinate, 
stubborn children, unwilling to take the healing medicine 
offered them, and thought it right, if they repulsed the cup, 
the honeyed edge of which did not always hide from them 
the bitterness of the potion, to pour it down their throats. 
A solemn abjuration of the Devil and subsequent immersion 
seemed sufficient to save their souls, and satisfied him and 
his clergy. Their Christianity was not the divine light of the 
Gospel, which leads the individual man to the full percep- 
tion of the sinful night of his soul ; not the spirit of mercy 
and forbearance, that urges him to love his neighbor and to for- 
give his enemy ; but a severe, hierarchical system, laid upon 
the necks of the refractory nations like a yoke, to tame their 
wild spirits and break their rebellious will. From this time 
the Occidental world acquires a different character. Annalists 
now are silent on the migrations of the ancient Teutonic 
nations. From the cradle of the heathenish Germanic races, 
their eye is turned to the Holy Land and the manger. The 
central point of history to them is the incarnation of Christ. 
Charlemagne may therefore be emphatically called, as we 
have styled him, a Christian hero. As an historical character, 
he bears, a second Atlas, the Christian world upon his shoul- 
ders. As a mythical person, his name is the focus of romantic 
Christian lore. From the Ebro to the Hungarian Theiss, 
from the German Ocean to Rome, his name is connected 
with the local features of the land, and everywhere he ap- 
pears as the main pillar of the Christian Church, and the 
champion of the Christian faith. 

Charles was born in the year 742. Three different places 
claim the honor of having given him birth, — the city of Aix 
la-Chapelle, Ingelheim in the present grand-duchy of Hesse, 
— both towns in after life highly favored by him, — and the 
castle of Karlsberg, on the lake called the Wurmsee, in Ba- 
varia. His father was Pepin, king of the Franks, surnamed 
the Short ; his mother, Bertha, a Frankish lady. Pepin's im- 
mediate ancestors, Charles Martel, his father, and Pepin of 
Herestall, his grandfather, were, like himself, men of superior 
mind and rare force of character. It seemed almost as if 
Nature, in creating such a race of extraordinary men, increas- 
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ing her gift of mental power with every generation, had ex- 
hausted her resources when she crowned her liberality by 
endowing the great-grandson of Pepin of Herestall with all 
those physical and intellectual excellences which made him 
the shining star of his age ; for after him we see the Car- 
lovingian race in a rapid decline, with few exceptions weak, 
worthless men, known to posterity only by their physical and 
mental infirmities, as the Bald, the Gross, the Stammerer, 
the Simple, the Lazy.* 

A general knowledge of history may be supposed in our 
readers. It may nevertheless not be amiss to introduce our 
sketch of Charlemagne's private life, by a general survey of 
the circumstances under which he ascended the throne. 

The Franks, a warlike German race, settled in the northern 
part of Gaul towards the middle of the fifth century. Near the 
end of the same century, Clovis, one of their dukes, succeeded 
in driving the last Romans from Gaul, and in conquering the 
Allemanni, the Burgundians, and the Visigoths. Then he 
made himself, by valor and by treason, master of all the 
other Frankish principalities, and united all the Franks under 
his dominion. In the year 496, through the influence of his 
Burgundian wife, Clotilda, he was converted and baptized. 
He was the first who called himself King of the Franks, or King 

* The French, inclined to appropriate to themselves all that is glorious and hon- 
orable, lay claim to Charlemagne as their own, and their historians are in the habit 
of calling him a Frenchman. From their works this expression has passed over 
into English and American school-books, and we have heard Charlemagne called a 
Frenchman by educated Americans. The truth is, that there could be no French- 
men before there was a French nation. The origin of the French as a separate 
people dates from the time of Charlemagne's grandsons. With about the same pro- 
priety Luther could be called a Prussian, because the scene of his principal activity, 
Wittenberg, became, some centuries after his birth, a part of the Prussian kingdom ; 
or the first inhabitants of Fort Dummer on the Upper Connecticut could be called 
Vermonters, because fifty-three years later the country wherein that settlement lies 
was called Vermont. The very name which the French give to Charlemagne, and 
the English adopted from them, indicates that there was no French language at the 
time of his existence. If he had been born a century later, they would have called 
him Charles le Grand ; as it was, the Latin Carolus Magnus became corrupted in the 
Romanza of the country to Charlemagne. If we have reference to modern geog- 
raphy, Charlemagne could perhaps be called a Belgian ; for his family had their 
original seat near .the Meuse and the Lower Rhine. But in respect to race, as well 
as birthplace, he was as incontestably a German as any other native of the Rhine- 
lands or Bavaria. 
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of Frankric (empire of the Franks), which word was after- 
wards, with the formation of the French language, corrupted 
into France. The Pope, rejoiced to receive one of the West- 
ern kings into the orthodox Catholic Church, while all the 
Gothic and Lombard kings belonged to the Arian division of 
the Church, saluted him as " the most Christian king," a title 
which from that time remained with the monarchs of France. 
Three thousand Franks, the warriors, who were called the 
retinue ( Gefolge) of the prince, and constituted his standing 
army, received baptism with him. The natives of the coun- 
try and the civil officers, partly of Roman origin, were already 
Christians. 

According to the custom of the time Clovis divided his realm 
among his sons, and during the following century, and long- 
er, France was the theatre of incessant feuds between these 
different realms themselves and those of the Goths and Bur- 
gundians. Few pages of history are sullied with more atro- 
cious crimes than the annals of this period. In the beginning 
of the seventh century the authority of the kings of the Franks 
began to decline. The royal dignity among the Teutonic 
nations was a judicial office ; their princes were also their 
generals in war ; but in every other respect they were only the 
richest and most powerful among the nobles. They had no 
right over the property of their subjects. In war they received 
a greater share of the booty, and on conquered territory, where 
the inhabitants, according to circumstances, yielded to the in- 
vaders one third or two thirds of their cultivated grounds, a 
large proportion of the soil accrued to the kings, who thus be- 
came extensive land-owners. From the income of their do- 
mains, they defrayed the expenses of their households and 
courts. The stewards of the royal households, through whose 
hands all the rents passed, were called Mai/ores Domus, or 
Mayors of the Palace, and became in the course of time the 
most influential and powerful officers. Shrewd and active 
men filled these places, and gradually acquired by their per- 
sonal endowments, and as legal leaders of the nobility, an 
authority, which equalled, and, as the degenerate race of the 
Merovingian princes sank deeper and deeper in mind and 
character, soon far surpassed, that of the king. 
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As there existed no regular law of inheritance, it became 
the policy of the Mayores Domus to place the sceptre in the 
weakest hands. Thus boys and imbeciles sat on the thrones 
of France, mere mock kings, while their Mayors of the Palace 
led the armies to glory and victory. Nevertheless, there was 
in the people a sort of filial piety for the descendants of an 
old and venerable race, which deterred the usurping ministers 
from putting them entirely aside. In vain everything was 
done to degrade them and make them contemptible in the 
eyes of the multitude. They were impoverished, and confined 
to small and mean farms for their daily support. While the 
Mayor of the Palace appeared before the people on horseback, 
in all the accoutrements of the warrior, and in the full dignity 
of a well-acquired martial fame, the king was exhibited to the 
masses the very picture of inertness, seated in a farm-wagon, 
drawn by oxen, driven by a peasant walking beside it. That 
mysterious awe in the hearts of the people, before a born 
king, — that innate respect for the idea of legitimacy, — could 
be undermined only by slow degrees. 

In 678, Theodoric III., who was already king of Neustria 
and Burgundy, inherited also the throne of Austrasia, i. e. 
Germany as far west as the Ardennes, and united thus the three 
kingdoms into which France was divided. Pepin of Here- 
stall, — called so after a castle on the Meuse, — Charlemagne's 
great-grandfather, was then Mayor Domus, and retained this 
office, with increasing power, while four other so-called kings 
appeared and vanished like shadows. He took the title of 
Dux et Princeps Francorum, and was the first who had the 
years of his administration marked in the documents by the 
side of the signature of the king. "With him the dignity of the 
Mayor Domus became hereditary. His son, Charles Martel, 
the celebrated conqueror of the Saracens, thought it hardly 
worth while to institute one of those pseudo kings, whom he 
despised. He reigned several years without one. But some 
civil commotion made it advisable for Pepin the Short, the 
son of Charles Martel, to renew the farce of a coronation. 
This, however, was the last act of the puppet-show. As soon 
as Pepin felt himself strong enough, and had secured the con- 
sent of the Pope, who just then needed a powerful protector 
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against the Lombards, Childeric III. — this was the name of 
the last of the wretched Merovingian kings — was deposed 
and sent to a convent, where he was shorn, and soon after- 
wards died. 

At the same Diet at Soissons, in 752, Pepin was anointed 
king of the Franks. His strong arm kept down all that de- 
murred. The shortness of his figure diminished in some de- 
gree the respect in which he was held by his nobles. But 
he showed them, that not only strength of mind, but even 
physical courage and vigor of body, do not depend on size. 
A popular tradition relates, that at one of those public com- 
bats of wild beasts — a savage amusement, which the Franks, 
instead of better things, had adopted from the Romans — a 
lion sprang upon the back of a wild bull, and locked his teeth 
so firmly into the neck of his enemy, that he was unable to 
disengage himself. The king bade his noble warriors tear 
them asunder; but no one dared obey him. Upon this he 
himself stepped forth, drew bis sword, and, with one mighty 
stroke, severed the heads of the lion and the bull from their 
bodies. All stood aghast. But the king turned quietly around, 
and asked, " Do you think me worthy to be your king?" — 
and all the doubters willingly acknowledged his superiority. 

Charles was ten years old when his father was anointed 
king. He was not yet thirteen, when Pope Stephen II. came 
to France to implore Pepin's aid against the Lombards, and 
at St. Denis anointed him and his brother as their father's suc- 
cessors. After a victorious campaign they both went with the 
king to Rome, and were, like him, made Patricians of that 
city. But this is all that we know of his youth. Neither 
Eginhard, nor his other biographer, the monk of St. Gall, 
who collected anecdotes about him from contemporaries at a 
time when many features of his childhood must still have 
been known, has thought it worth while to give us a picture 
of this interesting period. From the pains the great king took 
afterwards to make up for lost time, we may conclude that 
his education was exclusively martial. The time in which he 
grew up was the last part of the darkest night in the history 
of literature. Until the middle of the seventh century, there 
were still some glimpses of erudition to be found in the em- 
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pire of the Franks. There was still an attempt made to write 
history, and poets like Sidonius Apollinaris and Venantius 
Fortunatus lived among the Franks, and dedicated their 
verses to the German conquerors. Nay, one of the Frankish 
kings himself, the ferocious Chilperic, — an anticipated pic- 
ture of Henry VIII. of England, — wrote Latin hymns and 
German verses. The same prince attempted a clumsy im- 
provement of the grammar, which he forced upon the schools, 
and invented a new dogmatical system, which he tried hard to 
introduce into the Church. 

But even these dull lights died away in the course of the 
seventh century. The Frankish conquerors, comparatively 
few in number, amalgamated gradually with the Romanized 
natives of Gaul ; but although the language of the former be- 
came merged in that of the latter, their illiterate vigor seemed 
to have had more influence on the native population, than 
the semi-civilization of the natives had on the invading race. 
Schools became more and more scarce, and were at last con- 
fined to the clergy. Charlemagne, like other sons of the high 
nobility, grew up without learning to write. That he spoke 
several languages with fluency — his own German, which was 
still the language of the court and the nobility, the Romanza 
of the people, and the Latin, in which tongue most public 
documents were written and all ecclesiastical matters treated 
— was only the natural result of his situation, not of educa- 
tion. 

"When his father died, in the full vigor of manhood, Charles 
was twenty-six years of age. He is described by Eginhard 
as a man of most extraordinary size ; for he measured seven 
feet in height, i. e. the length of his own feet, which undoubt- 
edly were not of the smallest. Nevertheless, his limbs were 
so well proportioned, and his frame so perfectly developed, 
that he did not appear too tall, and the dignity of his deport- 
ment, the round shape of his head, covered with light, shining 
hair, his large, penetrating eyes, his well-formed, rather long 
nose, and pleasant and cheerful mien, made the impression of 
his whole person decidedly favorable. When he grew old, his 
neck, rather short by nature, stooped somewhat, and his body 
began to project; yet these peculiarities were but slightly 

vol. lxxxi. — no. 168. 11 
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detrimental to his manly beauty, and the effect of his whole 
appearance remained at the same time imposing and pre- 
possessing. His only physical defect was unusual shrillness 
of voice. But this was soon forgotten by those on whom he 
exercised his natural eloquence. He was fond of conversing 
on various subjects, and knew how to express himself with 
great aptness and felicity. 

That a man of such extraordinary powers was not without 
deep and vehement passions may be supposed. This was 
principally evident in his relation to women. When he as- 
cended the throne, he had been for several years in intimate 
connection with a Frankish lady, named Himiltrude, without 
being regularly married to her. The fruit of this love was a 
son, who was baptized Pepin. The unhappy boy had the 
misfortune to grow up a hunchback. If a misshapen body is 
a great hindrance to success at any time, it was a tenfold 
grievance in an age when personal vigor was considered as 
one of the highest virtues of man. Although Charles, who 
was a most affectionate parent, showed for him full enough 
of paternal tenderness, we have no doubt that Pepin experi- 
enced already in childhood a certain neglect and contempt, 
which by degrees so embittered his mind against his father, 
that, when afterwards irritated by his step-mother, his hatred 
broke all bounds, and certain malecontent noblemen found it 
an easy matter to make him the instrument of their criminal 
intrigues. 

Bertha, Pepin's queen and Charles's mother, disapproved of 
his connection with Himiltrude. She undertook to induce 
her son to contract a legal and royal marriage, and he yielded 
to her persuasion. But the choice she had made for him was 
a most unfortunate one. It was Desiderata, the daughter of 
Didier or Desiderius, king of the Lombards, — a weak, sickly 
woman, who displeased the hero from the beginning, and 
soon became so disgusting to him that he sent her back to 
her father, before a year was out, and obtained a divorce from 
her the more easily, as the Pope, who hated and feared his 
neighbors, the Lombards, had been decidedly averse to the 
match. 

Perhaps a new flame had some influence on Charles's cruel 
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treatment of the unfortunate princess; for we find that he 
was hardly divorced, when he married a noble maiden from 
Suabia, Hildegardis, who, by her mother Emma, was a de- 
scendant of the former dukes of the Allemans. The queen, 
his mother, was exceedingly grieved at this step, and his 
nephew Adelhard, a learned clergyman, could hardly make 
up his mind to acknowledge her as queen. She proved, how- 
ever, to be his worthiest and most beloved spouse. We find, 
whenever, in the numerous popular legends referring to 
Charlemagne, the queen or empress is mentioned, it is al- 
ways Hildegardis who is meant. Her brother Gerald, Duke 
of Suabia, is also a hero of popular tales. The privilege which 
the Suabians claimed during the wars of the empire, of stand- 
ing always foremost in battle, is said to have been acquired 
by him. The king lived happily with Hildegardis, and was 
faithful to her, for more than twelve years. She bore him 
three sons, Charles, Carloman, and Louis, and three daugh- 
ters, Rotrudis, Bertha, and Grisela. Charles, at an early age, 
showed an uncommon mind, and his father hoped to educate 
in him his worthy successor, but had the grief to survive both 
him and Carloman, whose name he changed to Pepin, after 
giving up his eldest misguided son of that name. The 
youngest, Louis, a learned, kind-hearted, but weak prince, 
reigned after him, and is known under the name of Louis le 
Debonnaire. Of his daughters we shall speak hereafter. 

Charles found, after the various grievances and exertions of 
a harassed life, his best comfort in the circle of his family, 
and generally had them with him in his travels. But in spite 
of the matrimonial happiness he had enjoyed with Hildegar- 
dis, his love seems to have had little reference to her person ; 
for we find that when she died, in the thirteenth year of their 
wedlock, he married, before even a year had passed, Fastrada, 
the daughter of an East-Frankish Count Rodolphe. She 
was a woman of a proud and overbearing mind. With her, 
diecord and trouble entered the royal house. Although she 
had no son of her own — she was the mother of two daugh- 
ters, Theodorada and Hiltrud — she hated the king's sons, 
especially Pepin, the eldest; at least he was the only one 
against whom she dared to show her hatred. This unfortu- 
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nate young man had long since looked at his younger brother's 
prerogatives with bitter envy. There was at that period 
nothing in an illegitimate birth that reflected disgrace on a 
man, especially if his father was a prince ; neither did it ne- 
cessarily exclude him from the succession ; nay, his own 
grandfather, Pepin, was the son of the one of Charles Mar- 
tel's two wives whom the Church did not acknowledge. But 
Charlemagne had determined, in harmony with the views of 
the Church, to introduce the principle of legitimacy. All 
his illegitimate children, although he loved them tenderly 
and made no difference between them and those born by 
his successive queens, in so far as he gave them the same 
careful education, and treated them with the same affection, 
knew that they had no claim to the succession in govern- 
ment. 

The insults received from his step-mother inclined Pepin to 
listen to the suggestions of a number of discontented noble- 
men, who had been offended by Fastrada, and had formed a 
conspiracy against the throne. They flattered the poor, weak- 
minded youth, and went so far in their criminal plans as to 
propose to murder Charles and to put on the throne Pepin 
the Hunchback, who would of course have been a supple tool 
for their ambition. The plot was ripe in 792. At Batisbon, 
just then the place of Charles's residence, the attempt was to 
take place. The conspirators met for the last time in the midst 
of the night to make some definite agreement, in a church, 
where fortunately a priest happened to be saying his lonely 
prayers. When he saw the conspirators enter, he withdrew, 
and perhaps from fear, perhaps from some presentiment, hid 
himself under the altar. Here he heard everything. They 
left the church ; and he, without hesitating, hurried to the cas- 
tle, where at that hour of the night he could only with diffi- 
culty gain admittance. Charles was then in the very zenith 
of his glory. The Lombards and Avars were conquered ; the 
Frisians made tributary; from distant Spain, Arab princes 
came, attracted by the fame of his valor, to request the assist' 
ance of his mighty sword ; and even the spirits of the Saxons, 
his most dangerous enemies, seemed at last broken, and their 
great leader had bowed to the cross. And now suddenly he 
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must see danger arising in the midst of his own people, nay, 
in the very bosom of his family ! This moved him deeply. 
He arose in passionate anger against the traitors. The con- 
spirators were seized and beheaded ; and even some, on whom 
merely suspicion rested, were imprisoned, and their estates 
confiscated. But he could not kill his own son, although the 
barbarism of the times would not have revolted against 
such a cruel act of paternal justice. He sent him to the 
convent of Pruem,* and had him made a monk, to give him 
time, as he said, to repent, and to pray for the salvation of 
his soul. 

The queen, Fastrada, survived this sad event, of which she 
is accused of having been the principal cause, only two 
years. She never had been to Charles what Hildegardis 
was. While married to her he kept a mistress, who bare 
him a daughter, named Rothaide. Soon after her death, 
he married another lady of Suabia, of whom it is only known 
that her name was Luitgardis. She died without children. 
None of his wives ever shared in his highest rank and became 
an empress by him, for Luitgardis died in 800, the year in 
which he went to Rome, and renewed in his person the digni- 
ty of an Occidental Emperor. From the time of her death he 
remained a widower. A marriage with the Greek Empress 
Irene was in contemplation. It was a bold and grand idea, 
after an alienation of more than four hundred years, to unite 
the Occidental and Oriental parts of the Roman empire, and to 
place that rich crown fully restored on the head of their de- 
scendants. But the project exploded with the downfall of the 
empress. 

Charles was fifty-eight years old when his last queen died. 
Nevertheless history mentions not less than three successors 
to her bed, though not to her legal rights, — Gersuinda, a Sax- 
on lady, who was the mother of the Princess Adaltrud ; Re- 
gina, or Italias, who bare him two sons, Drogo and Hugo; 
and Adalinde, by whom he had one son. All these three 
sons were educated for the Church. Drogo died as Archbishop 

* Situated between Treves and Aix. A portion of this ancient and celebrated con- 
vent still remains, occupied by a school. It was founded by the Benedictines in the 
seventh century. 

11* 
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of Metz ; Hugo became Abbot of St. Quentin ; the young- 
est, Theodoric, obtained the Bishopric of Cambray. 

Charlemagne had then fourteen children, only eight of 
whom were of legitimate birth. There is no doubt that the 
clergy showed their disapproval of his illicit way of living ; 
and when Heaven tried him so severely as to call away two 
of his legitimate sons, whom he loved most tenderly, in the 
prime of their lives, he was seized by the most violent grief, 
and, in the conviction that he had offended God by his sinful 
life, acknowledged these losses as his punishment. Eginhard 
says, that he did not bear this severe dispensation with the 
fortitude which could have been expected from his magnani- 
mous soul. But the historian did not himself know the 
strength of paternal feeling, and, besides this, was perhaps not 
aware of the accompanying sensations of remorse, — a state 
of mind which is manifested, although in an erroneous way, 
in the dispositions of his last will. 

The ambition which filled the soul of the young Frankish 
king was doubtless nursed by some knowledge of history. 
Early in life, we see his eye directed towards Rome. The 
echo of the heroic deeds and of the irresistible power of the 
Eternal City still sounded through the most distant regions. 
A halo of sanctity surrounded the deposed queen of the world, 
making her doubly venerable to the fiery imagination of a 
Christian hero. The impressions of Charlemagne's second 
visit to Rome were no doubt powerful. It was made during 
his victorious campaign against the Lombards, in 774, when 
his troops were still besieging Pavia, the capital of their king- 
dom. So near the holy city, he wished to celebrate Easter in 
its sanctuary. The victor of the detested Lombards was 
received with acclamations of joy and grateful processions, 
and honored by the people as the deliverer of Italy and of the 
Church. The iron crown of Italy was placed upon his head. 
The imposing grandeur of the religious service, the majesty 
of the still beautiful city, and the numerous associations of 
the locality, — all these seem to have affected Charles power- 
fully, and ripened in him the ideas of improvement through- 
out his whole kingdom. Rome itself belonged at that time 
to it, not only as a portion of Italy, but as previously alien- 
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ated from the dominion of the Lombards under Pepin. 
Although Charles confirmed, at Pope Adrian's request, his 
father's gift to the Roman See of an extensive independent 
territory, the city of Rome was not included in the grant, and 
acknowledged the Pope only as her bishop and spiritual head. 
All the worldly affairs were directed by the king, and we find 
that Charles himself, a month before he was made Emperor of 
Rome, held a court of justice there, and presided at the tribu- 
nal erected for the trial of those who had offended the Pope. 
Rome was so attractive to Charlemagne, that in 780, when he 
supposed that he had finally conquered the Saxons, and be- 
lieved his empire everywhere quiet, he employed the pretext 
of the anointing of his two youngest sons for a visit to Rome. 
His queen, Hildegardis, and his whole family, accompanied 
him. The second of her sons, Carloman, who was now called 
Pepin, was to be anointed by the Pope as king of Italy ; the 
youngest, Louis, only three years old, as king of Aquitaine. 

His fourth and last visit to Rome, in 800, was the most 
important in its consequences. He went originally to replace 
the Pope, Leo III., his friend and Adrian's successor, who had 
come as far as Paderborn to implore his aid, and to obtain 
from him the punishment of the insurgents. But this was 
hardly accomplished when a most singular scene took place. 
It was Christmas. To celebrate this great festival, Charle- 
magne went to St. Peter's Church in the stately dress of a 
Roman patrician, followed by a large suite of Frankish and 
Roman noblemen ; when the Pope suddenly stepped forth, 
.and placed a crown upon his head, while all the people 
around broke out into acclamations, and cried, " Life and 
victory to the great peacegiver, Charles Augustus, the great 
Emperor of the Romans, who is crowned by God ! " Pope 
Leo added the so-called adoration; i. e. he touched with one 
of his hands the lips, with the other the hand of the king, and 
bowed before him, whereon all around again saluted him as 
Imperator and Augustus. Eginhard informs us that Charles 
was in no way prepared for this scene, and had told him that, 
had he known what would happen, he would not have gone 
to church that day. That the Pope should have taken such 
a step exclusively of his own accord, and without the previous 
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acquiescence of the monarch, is indeed almost as incredible as 
to suppose that this truly great man should have so far abased 
himself as to lie to his secretary, and to play a comedy of sur- 
prise before his subjects. The matter will never be fully ex- 
plained. It may suffice to remark, that the name of Roman 
Emperor was by no means a vain title. Four hundred years 
had passed ; but there were still illustrious associations con- 
nected with it extant in Europe. The rule of the world 
seemed to belong to that glorious title of Imperator Augustus. 
The protest of the Byzantine court against Charles's assump- 
tion of it proves best that there was a power in the very word. 
And although its force was broken again and again by dissen- 
sion, recklessness, and want of wisdom, it remained for a 
thousand years the title of the acknowledged chief of all the 
Christian monarchs of Europe. 

When this event occurred at Rome, Charles, who had then 
reigned thirty-two years, had, with the exception of the single 
year 790, not put his sword into the scabbard during that 
period. We see him flying with the velocity of an eagle from 
north to south, from east to west. In less than two years 
(778-780) we can trace him on the Ebro and on the Elbe, in 
Rome and in Paderborn, — in most cases at the head of a 
valiant army, — a quickness of motion which seems almost 
miraculous in a period when the modes and conveniences of 
travelling were in the most primitive state. 

But we must admire this great hero still more, when we see 
how much he achieved (besides the great military deeds he 
performed and his wise civil institutions) in the circle of his 
domestic life. He lived, as stated above, as much as possible 
in his family ; and, keenly feeling his own deficiencies, took 
care to provide for his children of both sexes the best teachers 
the age could procure. He had met in Italy an Anglo-Saxon 
monk named Alcuin, seven years older than himself. The 
convents and schools of Britain, and still more those of Ire- 
land, were at this period far in advance of similar institutions 
on the Continent. The king recognized in this highly gifted 
man, who was educated in the famous school of York, a pecu- 
liar talent for imparting to others the rich stock of knowledge 
he possessed. This induced him to engage him as the teacher 
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of his sons and daughters. A short time afterwards he met 
with a bright boy, docile, and eager for information, whom he 
made the associate of his sons, to give them in him an ex- 
ample for emulation. This was Eginhard, afterwards his 
biographer, a native of the Odenwald (in the present grand- 
duchy of Hesse). As often as his duties permitted, the king 
was himself present at the lessons Alcuin gave. His children 
were instructed in classical literature, in geography, in astron- 
omy, and in the physical sciences, as far as the knowledge of 
the time, personified in Alcuin, reached. When the lads ac- 
companied him to the chase or amused themselves with field- 
sports, the girls sat spinning and weaving under the eye of 
their mother. 

Charlemagne's daughters were, according to Eginhard and 
Angilbert, exceedingly beautiful. Neither of them was ever 
married. The principal reason of this singular circumstance 
may have been the difficulty of finding suitable matches for 
them, and Charles's unwillingness to wed either of them to 
one of his subjects, who by such a connection would have 
felt himself exalted above his fellow-citizens. This, of course, 
would have excited rivalry and envy. The dominion of the 
Carlovingians was still new. There were many among the 
Frankish noblemen who considered themselves their equals, 
and were distanced principally by Charles's personal superi- 
ority. It seemed hardly safe to let them come too near. 
When Irene proposed, in the name of her son, the young 
Greek emperor, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, for his eldest 
daughter, Rotrudis, Charles consented without hesitation. 
The Byzantine court sent Elisaeus, a learned eunuch, to 
instruct the princess in the Greek language and the cere- 
monies of the court. The treachery of the empress, who per- 
haps never seriously meant that the marriage should take 
place, but only wished to negotiate with a rising rival, and to 
keep him in good humor for a while, broke off the match 
under some pretext. An alliance with the Occidental hero 
would have given the son, whom she used only as a tool, too 
much influence. Jealous of her own child, she destroyed him 
and offered herself to Charles. We do not learn how the 
king received her withdrawal. But he kept firm in declining 
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all proposals from Frankish magnates, under the pretext that 
he could not dispense with the society of his daughters. It 
is highly probable that his daughters themselves, beloved, 
educated, refined as they were, and enjoying perfect liberty at 
their father's court, had no desire to exchange their pleasant 
situations for those of housewives and upper servants to the 
wild and brutish counts upon the borders, who lived in con- 
stant warfare with their neighbors or among one another. 
They might have been the less impatient to marry, the less 
they were restrained at home, and the more indulgent the 
king was to the various love-intrigues of which they are 
accused. It is certain, that the modest, scholarly Eginhard, 
their father's secretary, and his chaplain, the poetical, re- 
fined Angilbert, pleased them better than those rude knights. 
A very old tradition relates, that when the royal family re- 
sided in Aix-la-Chapelle,the beautiful Emma, one of Charles's 
daughters, gave her lover, Eginhard, a nocturnal interview. 
Towards morning the loving couple separated, but what was 
their dismay when they perceived that snow had been falling 
during the night, and that the court-yard of the castle, through 
which Eginhard had to pass, was covered with a thick white 
carpet, on which the footprint of a man would incontestably 
betray his clandestine visit ! What could be done ? The 
ladies of yore were stronger and had broader shoulders than 
those of our days. Emma proposed to carry her lover on her 
back through the yard to the front building, from which he 
could easily escape. She did so, and they both considered 
their secret as safe. Now it happened, unfortunately, that King 
Charles, in one of his sleepless nights, had stepped out upon 
an inner gallery of the court-yard and witnessed the singular 
scene. From this point tradition varies and presents a double 
picture. According to one version, he was touched, and in 
the morning, after having sufficiently frightened and scolded 
them, married the lovers. Another reading makes him ban- 
ish them from his presence. They flee to the forest of Ar- 
dennes, where they live for years in loving solitude and misery, 
longing to see once more the countenance of their offended 
but adored father. Fortunately, the hero loses his way 
while deer-hunting, or (according to another version) he 
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seeks refuge in the woods after a lost battle, and a rosy boy, 
one of his own grandsons, shows him the way to Emma's 
hut, where he is hospitably received and sheltered, and the 
little romance concludes in due form with a recognition and 
a pardon. 

Thus far a popular tradition transmitted by one of the 
oldest chroniclers. But history does not even know an 
Emma among Charles's daughters. This, however, may 
have been another name for Rotrudis ; for the chronicler says 
expressly, that the princess who loved Eginhard was the one 
who had been engaged to the Greek emperor. It was, more- 
over, natural, that one of Hildegardis's daughters should be 
baptized after her mother, as another, Bertha, was called after 
her paternal grandmother. But history attests also Egin- 
hard's fidelity to his master to his very death ; nor does he 
himself make any allusion to an affair of this nature. On a 
somewhat better foundation rests the love-story of Bertha, 
Charles's second daughter, and Angilbert, whose ecclesiasti- 
cal the king changed into a secular office. It is believed that 
he indulged the lovers in a secret marriage, without taking 
any further notice of it. Certain it is that they had two sons, 
Nithard, who, during the following reign, made himself known 
as an historian, and Harnid, who also became a man of influ- 
ence. Whether Rotrudis consoled herself for the disappoint- 
ment in the Greek match by a similar connection, is not 
known, but mention is made by later writers of a son of hers 
who was Abbot of St. Denis. The conduct of Charles's 
daughters is censured by all the contemporary and nearly 
contemporary writers as highly reprehensible ; but Charles 
himself seems to have been hardly aware of it, either because 
he knew that it was not so bad as scandal loved to make it, 
or because, what is not improbable, his principles in respect 
to female virtue were as vicious as those of Frederic the 
Great. At any rate, we find that it did not give him the least 
chagrin, and that he lived always on the kindest terms with 
his daughters. 

The learned Alcuin was not only the teacher of the princes 
and princesses, he was also Charles's own instructor in mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and various other branches. The hero had 
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learned to write only when arrived at man's estate. It is very 
natural that he never acquired great proficiency in this art, 
although he practised it so diligently, that, even in those sleep- 
less hours with which his nights were troubled, he had writing- 
materials ready to exercise his hand. Far better progress he 
made in the Greek language, and was soon able to under- 
stand whatever he read. Paul Warnefried, better known un- 
der the name of Paul the Deacon, a scholar and poet, is said 
to have been his teacher in classical literature. 

We have already mentioned that he spoke Latin fluently 
and eloquently ; but how much interest he took in the real 
study of this language best appears from Alcuin's letters to 
his royal friend; for while separated they kept up a corre- 
spondence, which belongs among the most remarkable of liter- 
ary reliques. In one of these letters Alcuin explains to him, at 
his particular request, the difference of the nearly synonymous 
words, cBtemum, sempitemum, perpetuum, and immortale, — 
seculum, cevum, and tempus. In another, the meanings of the 
particles de, dis, and des, when putbefore other words, are dis- 
cussed. Charles took a still deeper interest in the science of 
astronomy, especially in its reference to the calendar, in which 
there reigned at that time a boundless confusion, and which 
acquired a more settled character only through the exertions 
of the Emperor and his friends. His principal efforts, how- 
ever, concerned the restoration of the pure text of the Gospels. 
He caused Greek manuscripts, which had suffered by the 
ignorance of successive copyists, to be compared with all the 
early translations accessible, and the Vulgate, which was 
reduced to a still more corrupt state by ignorant clerks, to be 
restored to its former purity. He was himself a very zealous 
reader of the Bible, and indefatigable in asking for explanation 
when he did not understand a passage, or when something 
struck him as apparently incoherent. His daughters, his sis- 
ter, many of his courtiers, and even some of his warriors, 
shared in these Biblical studies, and all showed the same 
lively interest in them. Once the question was started, why, 
as it was related by Matthew and Mark that a " hymn" was 
sung by the disciples of Christ at the institution of the Holy 
Supper, that hymn was not communicated by one of the 
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Evangelists. It happened that Alcuin was absent, and of the 
scholars present no one could answer the question. Charles 
wrote himself to Alcuin to propose the subject. Our readers 
will be desirous to hear what he replied. He wrote: "As 
the four Evangelists had each his own manner and style, we 
ought not to be surprised that we find in one what was omit- 
ted by the others. While the other three Evangelists gave 
a description of the supper itself and the conversation which 
took place after it, John did not say a word of it ; he com- 
mences his narration only from after the supper, and relates 
nothing but what the Lord did and what he said. Thus 
he gives us also the hymn. For the prayer in the seven- 
teenth chapter, which Jesus recited with his eyes lifted up 
to heaven, is the hymn in question, — that holy, glorious 
hymn requisite to all the faithful, that our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, after the meal of our salvation and his love, 
recited in the presence of his disciples, with perfect sweetness 
and indescribable loveliness." It does not appear whether the 
king was satisfied with this explanation or not. 

The intercourse with Alcuin and a small number of other 
learned clergymen — among whom were the Archbishops of 
Mentz and Treves, and Adelhard, his nephew — was his 
greatest enjoyment, and principally took place during the 
winters that he spent in Aix-la-Chapelle. To evade all use- 
less ceremonies Alcuin had proposed to adopt fictitious names 
during these social meetings, and in their learned correspond- 
ence. Thus Charlemagne was called King David, or " our 
wise Solomon " ; Alcuin was Flaccus ; Angilbert, Homer ; 
Eginhard, Calliopius, or, on account of his knowledge of archi- 
tecture, Bezaleel. We hear of a Damsetas, and a Candidus. 
Various questions were discussed, and the best books read. 
St. Jerome and Augustine were Charles's favorite writers. 
" O," he once cried, lamenting the insufficiency of his means, 
which frustrated so many of his plans, "if I had only 
twelve men like these in my empire, what I could do for my 
people!" when Alcuin, who perhaps felt a little wounded by 
the remark, replied : " The Creator of heaven and earth had 
only these two, and you want twelve ! " 

In one point, however, the great king, with his true Ger- 
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man heart, seems to have found but little sympathy among 
his scholars. He took a deep interest in the improvement of 
his own German language, which was much too barbarous 
for these erudite men. He caused the ancient popular ballads 
of the Franks, which contained, in a certain measure, their 
earliest history, to be written down and collected, and had 
them recited before him. By the culpable neglect of the age, 
which did not understand their value, these precious manu- 
scripts were lost, and thus the supposition that they were the 
oldest German versions of the ballads of the valiant Siegfried, 
the treacherous Burgundians, and the vengeance of Chriem- 
hild, a cycle of epics in later centuries united to the more 
elaborate poem of the Nibelungen, must remain a conjecture. 
Charles commenced even to write a German grammar, of 
which unfortunately nothing is left but the names which he 
gave to the twelve months of the year and those of the 
winds. 

In the literary productions of his friends he took the most 
lively interest, and liked to have them dedicated to him. 
Angilbert wrote a Latin poem in hexameters in his praise, 
wherein he described the festivities and hunting expeditions 
of the court, and Charles's achievements during the latter. 
This poem will always be valued as a contribution to the his- 
tory of the manners and customs of that age. Literature was 
in such a low state at this period, that a certain worth might 
be ascribed with justice to almost every new production. 
Copies of the manuscripts of the ancients were, out of Italy, 
exceedingly scarce in the Occident, and even in Italy partly 
buried in ruins and rubbish. The scanty libraries of the con- 
vents consisted mostly of the lives of saints, and a great many 
monasteries were entirely without books. Complete copies 
of the Sacred Scriptures were hardly to be found, and where- 
ever a city or a church possessed such a treasure, the dis- 
coverer or donor was considered as the greatest of benefactors, 
and entitled to the prayers of the clergy for life, and to masses 
after death for the salvation of his soul. The few books 
which formed the libraries of the most erudite men consisted 
chiefly of extracts from the writings of the fathers. These 
were often, by ignorant clerks, wrongly connected or partly 
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destroyed by neglect or time. Among these a species of com- 
mentaries had long since been in fashion with the clergy of 
the earlier centuries, called catena, chains, which were sen- 
tences from different Fathers in illustration of different portions 
of the Scriptures, often patched together in a very unskilful 
manner, but nevertheless valuable in the general dearth of 
literature. Charles endeavored to supply the deficiency of 
books as far as was in his power. The monks were con- 
stantly admonished to copy the manuscripts extant; and 
Paul the Deacon, when he retired to the convent of Monte- 
casino, made, at the king's command, a collection of the 
homilies written by the most approved teachers of the Church, 
very many copies of which were distributed among the clergy. 
In the preface they were urgently admonished to study the 
Scriptures. Charles himself collected various valuable manu- 
scripts, which were sold after his death for the benefit of the 
poor. 

Of still more importance for the promotion of literature 
were the schools which he founded through his whole empire. 
One, erected at his court, under his very eye, served as a sort 
of normal school. The monk of St. Gall tells us that the great 
man was sometimes himself present at the examination of the 
pupils, and that he found, on such an occasion, that the chil- 
dren of the nobility were lazy and deficient in knowledge, while 
those of the poor were more diligent. He had these placed 
at his right hand ; the lazy ones at his left. He kindly ad- 
monished those at the right to persevere, and promised to 
reward them, in time, by bishoprics and abbeys. Then he 
turned to the left, and cast one of his tremendous looks on the 
young nobility on that side, saying : " But you, sons of noble- 
men! ye fine lads, who think yourselves so great and that 
you can dispense with learning, I tell you, idle, naughty boys ! 
your noble blood and your handsome faces are nothing to me, 
and you have nothing to hope for if you do not make up for 
lost time by zeal and diligence." We must fear that these 
words made less impression than they ought to have made ; 
for in Germany as well as in France many distinguished lay- 
men were still found, during the following reigns, who had 
not learned to write, and were obliged to make a cross when 
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they would sign their names ; it was only in the clergy that a 
great improvement was visible. The school under Charles's 
eye was not merely for boys; theology and all the seven 
liberal arts were taught there ; and while common schools 
were founded in many cities, partly by the pupils of the 
normal school, this latter remained as the only high school, 
until Alcuin settled at Tours, and gave a similar character to 
the school in that place. 

As for Eginhard, Charles consulted him principally in 
reference to his architectural plans. When he ascended the 
throne, most cities were built entirely of wood, and the houses 
covered with straw ; only fortified castles and some of the 
principal churches were made of stone. Most of the royal man- 
sions were low, wooden dwellings, although there were some 
compact stone buildings among them. They were in no way 
distinguished from those of the richer nobility. The royal 
dwelling-house, however mean, was called "the Pfalz," a cor- 
ruption of the word palatium. Open galleries surrounded the 
upper stories, from which doors led into the chambers. The 
kitchen, store-rooms, offices, and stables were under separate 
roofs. Charles was the first prince who built his palaces in a 
better style. His taste was early developed during his journeys 
through Italy. Among several splendid palaces which he built 
during his reign, " the Pfalz " in Aix-la-Chapelle, and those at 
Nimuegen and Ingelheim, were the most celebrated. For the 
last named he had chosen a most commanding situation, on a 
hill, overlooking the finest part of the valley of the Rhine. The 
palace built in this beautiful spot is described by contemporary 
and later writers — and it stood many centuries — as a mira- 
cle of splendor and beauty. The hundred columns of marble 
and granite which ornamented the building were those of the 
former palace of the Roman emperors at Ravenna, for which 
he was indebted to the friendship of Pope Adrian. They can- 
not have been conveyed so far but at an enormous expense. 
This, however, Charles never avoided, as long as the money 
spent fell by these means into the hands of his people. The 
beautiful fresco paintings which ornamented the inner halls 
also came from Ravenna, and were probably transported with 
the entire wall. This famous palace has often been men- 
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tioned, and sometimes described, by later writers in prose and 
verse. Ermoldus Nigellus, a priest, who was attached to the 
grandsons of Charlemagne, and took part in their criminal 
revolt against their father, the Emperor Louis, made the 
palace of Ingelheim the subject of one of his odes. But no 
picture of this beautiful building has come down to us. Dur- 
ing the terrible years of the Interregnum in Germany, (1250- 
1272,) — a period which Schiller designates as 

" Die Kaiserlose, die schreckliche Zeit 
In der kein Richter auf Erden," — 

this great work of art was destroyed. Its ruins were still 
standing for centuries afterwards, and so late as 1831 its last 
fragments fell together. A portion of the great space it occu- 
pied is still known to the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country by the name " Im Saal " (in the hall). 

Charles would have thought it an unpardonable sin if he 
had given so much care to the building of palaces without 
bestowing at least equal attention on the houses of God. 
Wherever he built one of his splendid mansions, he erected 
somewhere in its vicinity a well-endowed church ; while the 
old churches in the neighborhood were at the same time 
repaired and enlarged. The chapel in Aix-la-Chapelle, from 
which that city received its French name, was devoted to the 
Virgin Mary. It was built in 796. Its foundation is still 
extant, and although it was destroyed and rebuilt two hun- 
dred years later, the same materials were for the most part 
used, and no doubt the same form restored, so that a consider- 
able portion of the edifice may still be considered as the work 
of the great Emperor. It was decorated by him in the most 
sumptuous style, and Eginhard speaks of it as of a vast 
achievement of beauty and art. The service in this church 
was in dignity and magnificence second only to that of 
Rome ; the best preachers and the best singers were attached 
to it; and the ceremonial apparatus was so complete, that 
even the lowest church-servants never officiated in their ordi- 
nary dresses. 

An equal zeal was shown by Charlemagne in the general 
introduction of an improved church music, by which he gave 
to the forms of Christian worship more dignity and attract- 
12* 
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iveness. It appears that the early Gallic Church had a 
psalmody of its own, or at least had not availed itself of 
the improvements ascribed to St. Gregory, though probably 
introduced at a much later period. When Charles visited 
Rome after the Lombard campaign, a violent dispute arose 
between the Frankish singers of his chapel and the Italian 
masters. Charles decided " that the water of the stream was 
purer near the fountain, than after mixing with various rivers 
and rivulets," and preferred to introduce the Roman psal- 
mody. He at first made an attempt to supersede also the 
Gallic liturgy by that of Rome, but soon desisted when he 
saw how strongly his clergy were opposed to the change. 
The Pope sent him two of his best masters, who founded 
each a singing-school, one at Soissons, the other at Metz. 
After these had been for some time in operation, the churches 
of the principal cities were forbidden to admit any other 
leaders of choirs than those who had been educated in 
one of these schools, where also the use of the organ was 
taught. But it seems as if the superior talent for music, 
which no one now denies to the Germans, required some time 
to develop itself, or was adulterated by the Celtic admixture ; 
for the poor Italians were in despair, and compared the sing- 
ing of the Franks to the howling of wild beasts, and their 
playing to the noise of a freight-wagon when driven over a 
rough causeway. Alcuin also complains of their refractory 
indocility, and speaks of " bestiality " and " unconquerable 
churlishness." 

That Charlemagne, with his constant border wars and his 
incessant activity in promoting the welfare of his vast empire 
by new and beneficial institutions, still found time for these 
minor affairs, and for his private occupations, can be ac- 
counted for only by the regularity with which he divided his 
time and improved every moment. He rose early, and while 
dressing gave audience to his friends, or to those who wished 
to bring their complaints before him, and who desired his per- 
sonal decision in private dissensions or family feuds. With 
remarkable quickness he looked through the most intricate 
cases, and while he put on his shoes, or buttoned his belt, he 
decided, with a few energetic words, lawsuits that had perhaps 
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lasted for years. His dress was perfectly simple, consisting 
invariably of the Frankish national costume. Over a linen 
shirt, spun and woven by his daughters, he wore a gown of 
blue cloth, kept together at the waist by a silken scarf or belt. 
Around the upper part of his legs, broad, colored bands were 
wound ; the lower part was covered by stocking-like leggings, 
and his feet by shoes. Over his gown he sometimes wore a 
short Venetian cloak, or, in winter, a kind of doublet of otter- 
skins. His sword he seldom laid aside, and this was the only 
costly article which he wore ; the hilt and pommel being often 
of gold or silver. On solemn occasions he carried a sword 
ornamented with precious stones, and his shoes, and the dia- 
dem that encircled his brow, were similarly adorned. Yet 
these were rare cases. Twice in his life, when at Rome, he 
put on the long Patrician robe, at the particular request of the 
Popes Adrian and Leo. But in general he did not distinguish 
himself by his attire from a common soldier. He despised the 
luxuries of dress in men, and he made some pretty severe at- 
tempts to check the love of finery in his young Frankish court- 
iers. Once, when some of them appeared before him at a 
morning audience in delicate silk dresses, he suddenly ordered 
a deer-hunt, and, without giving them a moment's warning to 
change their clothes, made them follow him through bush and 
bramble. Their fine things of course very soon hung about 
them in tatters, to the cruel amusement of all those who were 
better prepared, and especially of the king, who thought he had 
given them a capital lesson. Those who wore costly apparel 
in war he reproved in a more serious way. He asked them 
whether they did not think of the possibility of their being 
slain in battle, and whether they would prefer to have their 
precious armor fall into the enemy's hands, or rather, for its 
value, have masses read for the salvation of their souls. 

His meals he generally took with his family, and without 
guests. Four dishes were set at once upon the table ; then 
his favorite meat, a piece of venison, was brought in on the 
spit on which it was roasted, and afterwards, fruit. He dis- 
liked his physicians, because in his old age they forbade his 
constantly eating roast meat. He ate heartily, but was 
strictly temperate in drinking, and detested intemperance in 
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others. Daring his meals he often had some person present 
to read aloud or to recite poetry to him. After dinner he felt 
the want of repose. He undressed himself completely, and 
slept for several hours. By this long sleep he of course spoiled 
his night's rest, which was so interrupted that he often rose 
four or five times in one night. Even from these wakeful 
hours he tried to profit, and had, as remarked above, writing- 
tablets always at hand. 

The residence of the kings in those days was never fixed in 
one place. Partly from policy, they held court one part of the 
year here, another part there. This was not a privilege to the 
people, as in modern times, when it is the means of making 
money current among the people, and traders and workmen 
may hope for employment and profit by the dwelling of many 
wealthy families among them. It was rather an imposition 
on the place which the prince happened to choose, especially 
on the great nobility ; for certain supplies and purveyances in 
grain, cattle, wood, and other commodities, were levied for the 
court, wherever it established itself, and certain personal ser- 
vices were also demanded. This was one of the reasons for its 
frequent removal. In the beginning of his reign, Charlemagne, 
like his predecessors, often changed his place of residence. 
His summers were chiefly devoted to campaigns. In autumn 
he liked to be at one of his villas, where he could enjoy hunt- 
ing. Christmas and Easter, the two great festivals of the 
Church, he spent sometimes in the castle of Ingelheim, or of 
Worms, sometimes at Ratisbon or Nimuegen, sometimes at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. His family was always with him. It seems 
singular that we never find him holding his court in Paris, or 
at any other place in the western portion of his realm. Even 
Soissons, an old and venerable city, where many Merovingian 
kings had resided, is not mentioned among his residences, 
perhaps for this very reason. His father, Pepin, however, who 
had more reasons than he to fear ancient associations, seems 
to have dwelt for the most part at Paris. Charles and his 
brother were anointed kings at St. Denis, and probably spent 
the greater part of their youth in the present capital of France. 

The old Carlovingian family estates lay in the region which 
is now called Belgium and the Netherlands. Charlemagne 
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seems to have been, however, more attracted by the beauties 
of the Upper Rhine, until, for the last twenty years of his life, 
he fixed his residence permanently at Aix-la-Chapelle. His 
predilection for Aix was so striking, that the people talked 
about it, and tried to find some hidden reason for his par- 
tiality. The following tradition, which has been brought 
down to posterity in various ways, may have its origin in this 
contemporary gossip. The Emperor fell in love with a beau- 
tiful woman of low origin, and so passionate and absorbing 
was his love, that, contrary to his habits, he neglected all his 
business, and thought no longer of warlike exploits and glory. 
At last the woman died, and his friends and admirers hoped 
that he would now be himself again ; but they found that his 
love had not lost its mysterious strength ; he hung over her 
corpse, and would not consent to have it buried. Wherever 
he travelled, that beloved body was carried with him. This 
suggested to Turpin, the Archbishop of Rheims, the idea, that 
there must be some sorcery in the case. One day, when the 
Emperor had left the room, he crossed himself, dipped his 
hands into consecrated water, and examined the corpse. He 
found a ring under the tongue of the dead woman, which he 
took away and concealed about his own person. When the 
Emperor re-entered, he made an angry face, and said : " What 
a horrible odor ! Who brought this corpse here ? Carry it 
away as quick as you can ! " But from that time he attached 
himself to the Archbishop in the same mysterious way ; he 
followed him everywhere, and could be happy only in his 
presence. But the holy man saw this with shuddering, and, 
hoping to put an end to all further mischief, he threw the 
magic ring into a deep fountain, which fountain was the min- 
eral spring of Aix. Afterwards the great Emperor became 
marvellously fond of Aix, built a chapel there, neglected 
all his other fine castles, did not stir from that place during 
the rest of his lifetime, and before he died ordered that 
they should bury him there, and that his successors should 
there receive the imperial honors. 

Thus far the popular legend. But we must hasten to lead 
the reader back from its naive poetry to plain, historical prose, 
and accompany the Emperor to the various places of resi- 
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dence which he chose during the first and larger portion of 
his reign. While he was removing with his family and his 
court from one place to another, the country through which 
they travelled had to support them, and he liked particularly 
to claim the hospitality of the high clergy, for they could best 
afford it. He took care, however, not to lodge often in the 
same house ; for even the richest stores were emptied when 
his numerous suite fell, locust-like, upon them. The monk of 
St. Gall relates, that a certain bishop, who had repeatedly 
entertained the court in that way, at last thought his hospi- 
tality too severely taxed. Once when he heard of the court's 
approach, he ordered his servants to empty the chambers 
quickly, to make room for the numerous guests. When 
Charles arrived, he expressed his approbation at seeing the 
house prepared for him, — from which we conclude that the 
court carried bedding, vessels, table furniture, and such things, 
with them; on which the bishop sulkily replied, that he 
could just as well have omitted the process, for that where the 
king and his suite appeared, a house was of course emptied 
to the naked walls. The king smiled; and, without being 
offended, remarked that he at least understood filling up just 
as well as emptying, and when he departed gave the reluctant 
host an estate. 

Longer visits he made at his own country-seats, where 
everything was constantly ready for him. His retinue he took 
only to the largest of these villas, where there was room 
enough to keep a formal court. But he loved to enjoy rural 
life accompanied only by his family and body servants, on his 
smaller farms, which were scattered over the whole empire. 
Two different works on the administration of his personal es- 
tates have come down to us, which only increase our admi- 
ration for a man, who, besides being the greatest warrior and 
wisest ruler, was also the most careful and judicious agricul- 
turist of his age. He kept, of course, stewards and adminis- 
trators everywhere ; but everything was so well regulated, 
and his examinations, when present, were so strict, that he 
could depend upon being well served. He entered into all 
the details ; the fields, the ponds, the woods, the stables, the 
gardens, — everything was kept ready for his constant inspec- 
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tion. It has been reported that he and his queen knew exactly 
the number of poultry kept on each farm, and that even 
the eggs were often counted in their presence. If we smile 
at this, we must not forget that such things were of much 
greater importance for a king of the eighth century than they 
are now, and that Charles derived his principal income from 
his farms. A part of their produce was regularly sent to the 
court for its support, and what was not consumed in that 
way was carried to market and sold. The clothing of his 
retinae was made of the flax raised on his fields, of the wool 
from the backs of his sheep, of the skins of the cattle he kept, 
and was also mostly manufactured by his servants on the 
farms. The kings in those times lived in a great measure on 
their own family property, which was increased by the tribute 
of dependent nations, and presents and supplies from their 
vassals, voluntary at first, but compulsory by custom. The 
people paid no other regular imposts except the tolls of 
bridges and highways, and a few taxes, retained from the 
former Koman system of taxation. It was therefore impor- 
tant that these farms should be administered as advantageous- 
ly as possible. Profit, however, was not all that Charles drew 
from them. Few of them were so small as not to contain, 
besides the kitchen garden, a flower-garden, where exotic 
plants were often cultivated; and in addition to the useful 
animals were those kept for curiosity or pleasure, as peacocks, 
turtle-doves, and pheasants. 

Simple as Charles's habits were, he knew too well the im- 
posing influence of splendor and ceremony on the masses, to 
disdain their aid. The cherished simplicity which reigned in 
his private family circle and his intercourse with his learned 
friends, did not therefore extend to his court. Adelhard ex- 
pressly wrote a book, " On the Order of the Palace," of which 
an extract is preserved in a later work of similar purport writ- 
ten under Charles the Bald. We do not find that a sharp line 
was drawn between state officers and court officers, as indeed 
was nowhere the case in earlier times. There were three 
ministers : an Archicapellanus, or Arch- Chaplain, who stood 
at the head of all church matters ; a Cancellarius, or Chancel- 
lor, who kept the seal and was chief in all worldly affairs ; and 
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a Pfalzgraf ( Comes Palatii), or upper judge, who presided in 
the king's absence at the court tribunal, before which came 
all the suits which could not be decided by the ordinary tri- 
bunals, and to which complainants might appeal from the de- 
cisions of the latter. The high court officers were more in 
number. There was a Mansionarius, who had the superinten- 
dence of the palace ; a Camerarius, who was chief administra- 
tor of the royal income ; a Seneschal, or head of the kitchen ; a 
Buticularius, or chief butler for the cellar ; and a Marshal for 
the stable. Besides these there was an Upper Falconer, and, 
as thick forests at that time still covered an extensive part of 
the empire, and the destruction of wild beasts was a matter of 
great importance, not less than four J'dgermeisters (hunting- 
masters) were employed. All these chief officers had, of 
course, a great many lower officials to execute their com- 
mands. 

The Gefolge (retinue) of the Merovingian kings had be- 
come under the Carlovingians a regular body-guard, called 
Scara (in modern German, Schergen, in Latin, Satellites or 
Comitatus). They were different from the Heerbann or Exer- 
citus, i. e. the army, which was raised only in war, and for one 
campaign. The Comitatus was the standing army. From its 
soldiers were taken garrisons to defend the coasts against 
pirates, and to keep newly conquered provinces in subjection. 
These soldiers were paid from Charles's private income. A 
part of them were kept in the palace and followed him on his 
travels. 

The great extent of Charles's empire, and his widely ex- 
tended fame, brought numerous visitors to his court. In the 
year 796, Tedun, a Chan of the conquered Avars, came to Aix- 
la-Chapelle to be baptized. Angilbert speaks in his poem of 
the curious spectacle of so many different costumes and ar- 
mors, and the strange effect of hearing languages from all 
parts of the world. There was no want of amusement for 
the entertainment of this medley multitude. They all lived 
at the Emperor's cost. Eginhard remarks, that many persons 
had considered this as a useless and even injurious expense, 
but that Charles had pleased himself in the fame of an un- 
bounded liberality. 
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He did not often, give public dinners ; and when he did, 
though a great number of guests were invited, they were con- 
strained to enjoy themselves within the bounds of decency, 
and no excess in drinking was suffered. The biographer of 
his son Louis praises this prince, among other things, for the 
serious deportment which he was wont to observe even at 
such public entertainments. While all his court and his war- 
riors broke out in roaring laughter, he alone kept a sober 
countenance. Charles, on the contrary, took delight in the 
merriment of his guests, and sought to heighten it by music 
and pantomimic representations. Some of the clergy, how- 
ever, interposed serious objections to dramatic amusements 
even thus early, although we may suppose that they were 
carried on in accordance with the best notions of propriety 
then current, for we find that Angilbert, the refined and learned 
chaplain, was passionately fond of them, very much to the 
grievance of the more ascetic Alcuin. In a letter to Adelhard, 
Alcuin expresses his joy at hearing of the moral improvement 
of his " Homeras." " Although," he continues, " he has al- 
ways led an honorable life, there is no one in this world who 
ought not to forget the things which are behind him, and 
press onward, to reach the crown of perfection beyond. The 
only thing which I have ever disapproved of in him was this 
pleasure in comedians, whose idle plays threatened no slight 
danger to his soul. I have written to him, to show him the 
sincere fear of my friendship, and I have often wondered that 
so sensible a man did not see that he acted contrary and dis- 
advantageous^ to his dignity." * 

* Among the other amusements of Charlemagne's court the great boar and bull 
hunts are minutely described. That gaming and dancing were practised, we can infer 
only from the passion which the early Germans entertained for the former, and from 
the general custom at all the Northern courts in reference to the latter. In the oldest 
German and Scandinavian ballads we find the princesses and knights dancing togeth- 
er. A favorite exercise, of course, was tilting and fighting for prizes. We owe to 
Nithard, the son of Angilbert and Bertha mentioned above, the description of a tour- 
nament, or rather an equestrian exercise, which took place twenty-six years after the 
death of Charlemagne, when his two grandsons, Charles the Bald and Louis the Ger- 
man, united their armies at Worms in order to defend themselves against their eldest 
brother, the Emperor Lothaire. This was the time when the great Frankish nation 
separated into French and Germans. Although on the best terms, a lively rivalry 
and ambition to save the national honor were visible. On one side stood the Aus- 
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At the great festivals of the Church, or the reception of 
foreign ambassadors, the court appeared in more than usual 
splendor, and this was considerably heightened after Charles 
had assumed the rank of Roman Emperor, and was acknowl- 
edged by the whole world as the chief of Catholic Christen- 
dom. He seems from that epoch to have considered it his duty 
not to remain behind the Byzantine court in this point. He 
wore at such times a tunic embroidered with gold, a mantle 
fastened with a golden agrafe, and a crown sparkling with 
diamonds. The proposal for Rotrudis, the dissolution of this 
engagement, the regulation of the frontiers on the Istrian 
borders and in the South of Italy, the frequent troubles in 
those regions, and the necessity of hushing insults by excuses 
and peaceful means, — all these were occasions for Greek em- 
bassies. 

There was never a really good feeling between the Byzan- 
tine and the Frankish courts. The Byzantines feared and 
despised the Franks, and were hated and despised by them. 
In the year 802, after Charles was crowned Roman Emperor, 
Irene, whose power began to fail, offered the hero, then sixty 
years old, her hand. He entered into her idea, and sent an 
embassy to Constantinople to make a formal proposal. But 
during the sojourn of the envoys in the Greek capital, a revolu- 
tion broke out, which raised Nicephorus to the throne, and 
sent Irene into exile. The Frankish embassy were exposed to 
the insult and maltreatment of a furious mob. The new em- 
peror, fearing the vengeance of the great Western hero, sent 
an embassy to Germany without delay to make the necessary 
excuses to the mighty king ; although on this occasion he sa- 
luted Charles only as Basileus, his imperial title having been 
first recognized by Michael, the successor of Nicephorus. 

trasian (Eastern) Franks and Saxons, on the other the Aquitanians and Bretons, all 
on horseback. Suddenly, on a given signal, the horsemen shot towards each other, but 
the moment they met, each party dexterously turned aside and safely reached the 
former position of the other, or, if they perceived the impossibility of such a course,, 
they reversed their course and returned to their own places. The great skill of the 
tilters consisted in the precision of the movement, so as to remain in one row as well 
in advancing as in turning. Nithard praises the dexterity and moderation manifested 
on both sides, because, notwithstanding their zeal, no blood was spilt, and no limbs 
broken, though such misfortunes were quite common at these exercises. 
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Charles and his Franks were greatly exasperated, and the 
mission was not treated with any excess of courtesy. The 
description which the monk of St. Gall gives of their recep- 
tion savors, indeed, very strongly of the character of a popular 
tradition, and we must make allowance for some exaggera- 
tion. His narrative, however, shows clearly that the Emperor 
was angry, and wished to impress the haughty strangers with 
the extent of his power and greatness. They were slowly 
and carelessly conveyed through the empire to the palace of 
Seltz in Alsace, where he happened to be at that time. The 
monk tells us, with perfect naivetS, that they had been con- 
ducted by circuitous roads, in order to make them spend 
much money and wear out their fine clothes, so as to humble 
them by the consciousness of a shabby appearance before the 
Emperor. Charles made them, indeed, go through all the cere- 
monies of the stiffest court regulations. They were admitted 
to his presence only after having in four different halls paid 
their respects to all the great functionaries of the empire. 
Their Oriental manner of salutation by prostrating themselves, 
the good monk took for a sign of their being overwhelmed by 
the grandeur of the Occidental Emperor and his court, and he 
represents them as completely confused and dazzled by all 
they saw. 

Of a more interesting character were two Arab embassies, 
sent to Charlemagne by the famous Haroun al Raschid, whom 
the glory of his name had reached. As early as 771, when, 
after a successful campaign against the Saxons, he was still 
at Paderborn, a mission of the western branch of the Arabs 
had reached him. Moorish princes, who had revolted against 
the supremacy of Abder Haman, came to implore the assist- 
ance of the grandson of Charles Martel, whose power their 
sires had once felt, against the Ommiades. The young mon- 
arch, bribed by the glory of such an enterprise, and the wish 
to try his sword against the Arabs, whose name was still the 
terror of the world, undertook-jlhat useless campaign, rich in 
" laurels indeed, but also in dangers and losses. No period of 
Charles's life has been more glorified by poetry than this, andi 
the chivalrous exploits of his chiefly fabulous heroes live still 
in celebrated epics and numerous popular ballads. 
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The embassies from the Caliph were of a more peaceful 
character. The wish to enter into some connection with the 
Mohammedan princes of the East had proceeded from Charles 
himself. He thought it his duty to try to alleviate the lot of 
the Christians who lived under the dominion of the infidels. 
His alms were statedly sent by pilgrims to the oppressed 
Christians of Asia and Africa. But the pilgrims themselves 
needed protection. For this purpose he sent an embassy to 
Haroun al Raschid; but the two envoys died on the road, 
without reaching Bagdad. The Caliph, however, had heard 
of the mission, and Charles's fame had long since reached him. 
He consequently availed himself of the occasion of Charles's 
being anointed Roman Emperor to return the compliment of 
an embassy, in order to congratulate him. According to the 
Oriental custom, the embassy was accompanied by rich 
presents, among which was a live elephant. This animal was 
considered as a great wonder, and, from the manner in which 
the chronicles of the time speak of it, we must infer that none 
of the species had ever been seen before in that part of the 
world. The gift was the more valuable, as this elephant is 
said to have been the only one which Haroun then possessed. 
Charlemagne returned the compliment by a present of horses, 
Spanish mules, large dogs, trained for hunting, and a kind of 
many-colored woollen cloaks, skilfully woven by Saxon and 
Frisian women. The principal charge of the envoys who 
carried these presents was to insure the safety of the Chris- 
tian pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre. It seems in singular 
contradiction with this object, that Charles's ambassador on 
this occasion was a Jew by the name of Isaac. It is very 
probable that he was chosen on account of his knowledge of 
the Arabic language. Haroun was polite enough to make the 
Emperor a present of the sacred spot, and the latter subse- 
quently kept an agent in Jerusalem for the sole benefit of the 
pilgrims. He also ordered a hospital to be built, in which all 
Christian strangers were received free from expense. This 
hospital — by which, according to the original meaning of the 
word, not a mere lazaretto, but a general house of reception, 
was meant — was still extant towards the end of the tenth 
century. 
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The embassy which the Caliph sent in 807 to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, to apprise the Emperor of his friendly intentions, has 
been minutely described by the monk of St. Gall. The en- 
voys then also brought highly valuable presents, gorgeous 
damask stuffs, precious Indian spices, and rare and costly 
ointments. But the most curious gift was a large clock made 
of brass, the mechanism of which was moved by water. A 
hand showed the minutes, and the change of the hour was 
marked by the fall of small balls on a metal plate, which 
caused a bell-like sound. At noon and at midnight twelve 
little doors opened, and twelve tiny men on horseback came 
out and disappeared at the other side. As the Franks never 
had seen a similar thing, the people looked at it almost with 
dismay, and were strongly inclined to believe that the infidels 
had executed it by the agency of witchcraft. The more edu- 
cated classes regarded it with unequalled admiration, and 
spoke of it as the most skilful work of art ever constructed. 

We must infer that the impressions which the Arabian am- 
bassadors, who seem to have been men educated in the best 
Oriental style, received of the Frankish court, were not the 
most favorable, although the monk of St. Gall thought other- 
wise. It happened to be Easter when they arrived ; the court 
appeared in extraordinary splendor; and the Emperor him- 
self, with his majestic figure, sparkled in the most sumptuous 
attire. Their Oriental prostrations the monk takes again for 
the sign of their being overwhelmed by so much greatness. 
In the pompous Church procession which took place, the infi- 
dels of course could not share. They looked at it from the 
balcony of the palace. The profusion of gold and silver glit- 
tering in the clothes of the priests and the armor of the knights 
amused the Arabians. They repeatedly broke out into loud 
laughter, and said, " Until noW we have seen only men made 
of earth, but to-day we have seen men made of gold." The 
following day a great and sumptuous dinner was given in 
honor of the ambassadors. But the dishes were so little 
to their Oriental tastes, that they rose from table almost 
without having eaten anything. A great buffalo-chase was 
also arranged. But the sight of these terrible creatures filled 
the strangers with fear. They fled when one of the animals 
13* 
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turned against them. The Emperor, however, who was in 
their immediate vicinity, galloped on to meet him, and lifted 
his sword to cut him through the neck. But the blow failed, 
and the huge beast thrust his horns against one of his legs, 
which was fortunately protected by his hunting-boot, so that 
the wound was not very deep. A Frankish cavalier, named 
Isembart, who stood among the spectators because he was 
in disgrace and not permitted to share in the Emperor's 
amusement, sprang towards the furious animal and killed him 
with his spear. The Emperor did not even suffer his servants 
to undress him. He withdrew to the rooms of his daughter- 
in-law, Irmengard, Louis's wife, and had his wound dressed 
by her. Isembart was of course pardoned and rewarded. 

When the ambassadors departed, they were candid enough 
to make a remark to the great Emperor which impressed him, 
and had, no doubt, a good effect. They told him that they 
had found that his name was more feared and respected in the 
remotest foreign countries than in his own empire, in whose 
provinces he could indeed command, but was not always 
obeyed. On the Emperor's inquiry, they told him that, in 
coming from distant Bagdad, they had found every country 
filled with his glory and trembling before his power, until 
they reached the borders of his own realm. Here, although 
they had made known to the bishops and counts the object of 
their mission, they had by no means met with the reception 
which they could have expected. Charles had the matter 
investigated without delay ; several bishops were fined, and 
several counts deposed ; and to prevent even the possibility 
of similar occurrences, the ambassadors were accompanied to 
the frontiers by a part of his body-guard. 

These memorable embassies occurred during the period of 
Charlemagne's brightest glory, by which we would denote the 
last twenty-five years of his reign. His vast realm — com- 
prehending the northeastern portion of Spain, the whole of 
Prance, the Netherlands, Upper and Central Italy, and Ger- 
many in the North as far as the Eider, in the East beyond 
the Elbe, and in the Southeast to the Theiss and the interior 
of Illyria — was quiet; only its borders and coasts needed to 
be watched and defended. Indeed, although our subject is 
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the private life and household of Charles, we feel that, without 
some knowledge of the perfectly simple and regular organism 
through which he succeeded in keeping such extended and 
heterogeneous provinces in order, the whole greatness of the 
man could not be fully understood. 

The whole realm was divided into districts', of which the 
counts (comites) or governors were under the control of the 
royal commissioners (Sendgrafen, missi dominici), who annu- 
ally visited their provinces in order to examine the details of 
administration, and to punish abuses. The oppression of the 
people by the great was checked with a powerful hand. 
Occupation was given to the workmen by the construction of 
numerous buildings, of every description, and various improve- 
ments, among which may be named the draining of marshes, 
the clearing of forests, and the building of several seaports in 
France. Another grand project, by which Charles hoped to 
promote commerce, the union of the Rhine and the Danube 
by a canal, for which the plan was made by Eginhard, was 
frustrated by the obstacles of the season, and the ignorance of 
the age in hydraulics. He was emphatically the patron of the 
Church, and considering the convents not only as places of 
refuge for holy men, but as the institutions best adapted to 
be seats of learning, which they indeed became through him, 
he founded very many of them. But he was far from sup- 
porting the claims of the clergy to worldly power. Even at 
Rome he reserved the jurisdiction in civil matters to himself, 
and although he honored the Pope as the head of the Chris- 
tian Church, and as the chief bishop of his empire, he plainly 
showed the world, by declaring his son Louis his successor, 
and bidding him solemnly place the crown on his own head, 
that, whatever claims the Catholic high-priest might lay to 
the exclusive power of making and anointing kings, he 
did not acknowledge them. How little he was inclined to 
indulge the clergy in their abuses or worldly pretensions ap- 
pears from a series of questions which he laid before their 
assemblies, some of which seem to refer to particular cases ; 
as, for instance, " How far is a bishop or abbot permitted to 
meddle with worldly affairs ? " " Where is it written that a 
man may be made a priest or a monk against his own will 
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and wishes ? " " May it be called giving up the world, to 
keep in one's breast an insatiable cupidity after other men's 
possessions, and to seduce one's fellow-creatures to per- 
jury and false testimonies?" " Can it be of any use to the 
Church when a prelate thinks more of the multitude than of 
the ability of his clergy, and cares more about their singing 
than about their way of living ? " 

The little satisfaction which the bishops, on the whole, 
gave to him, made him often only too arbitrary in the be- 
stowal of sees, which by his own law were to be filled by the 
election of the people and clergy of the diocese. Depending 
too much on his own individual opinion, (like other great 
men,) he often followed, in these things, a mere whim. The 
monk of St. Gall tells us, that in the beginning of his reign 
he had once promised a young clergyman of noble family, 
towards whom he was favorably disposed, a bishopric. After 
the fashion of his predecessors, the happy man came to thank 
him and to take leave, ready to proceed at once to his diocese. 
When he expressed his thanks in the most lively way, and 
in a manner which seemed to the king not quite in har- 
mony with the due gravity of a priest, and especially a 
bishop, Charles began to suspect he had made an improper 
choice. However, he said. nothing, and while the ecclesiastic 
went out, stepped to the window to see him ride off. The 
servants of the young noble led his horse to the steps to 
make it easier for him to mount. But he sprang to the 
back of the horse with one quick bound, and was about to 
gallop off, when the king's voice was heard from the window. 
" Stop," cried he ; and when the poor man, who perhaps ex- 
pected some additional favor, returned to him, he continued : 
" I see, from your manner of getting on horseback, that I can 
make better use of you in war than in the Church. You had 
better not think of a bishopric for a while yet." 

By another anecdote from the same source, we see that 
this was not the only time when Charles followed the instiga- 
tion of a momentary feeling. One of his favorite clerks was 
with him, — a man of low birth, but whom he had probably 
long before thought of rewarding for his services, — when the 
death of a certain bishop was reported. The king asked how 
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much money he had left for alms and masses for his soul. 
" Not more," was the answer, " than two pounds of silver." 
Upon this his secretary exclaimed involuntarily : " What a 
small sum of travelling-money for so long a journey !" The king 
was struck with the remark, and is said to have determined 
at once to give him the vacant see. Numerous applications 
were made. Among others, Queen Hildegardis appeared to 
intercede for a certain clergyman whom she patronized. But 
Charles, as stated above, had made up his mind. He called 
the fortunate secretary, who, hidden by a curtain, had heard 
all the different petitions, took his hand, and, looking deeply 
and seriously' into his eye, said: "Thou and no other shalt 
have the bishopric ; but for thy salvation and for mine take 
care to lay up a larger sum of travelling-money for the long 
way from which thou never canst return." 

Among his contemporaries Charles was still more indebted 
for the glory of his name to his genius as a general, and the suc- 
cess of his arms, than to his many excellences as a ruler. But 
posterity will find deeper shadows thrown on his name from 
this side than from any other. Not that his eminence as a war- 
rior and a commander in war could be questioned. But an en- 
lightened age has learned not to judge of heroic deeds without 
reference to their motives. That, of the wars which Charle- 
magne undertook, more were those of ambition than of de- 
fence, cannot be denied. His great genius alone must here 
apologize for him. His campaigns against the Saxons, the 
most bloody of all, belonged indeed at first strictly to the 
latter kind. The Saxons were a ferocious people, and turbu- 
lent, troublesome neighbors. Their valor made him respect 
them, and it became his ambition to conquer them, the more 
so as their aversion to Christianity made it appear to him, as 
a Christian monarch, a religious duty to convert them. Far 
be it from us to justify, or even to excuse, his way of proceed- 
ing against them ; the less, as the only black and cruel action 
in Charlemagne's life, the butchering of more than four thou- 
sand human beings at Verden, belongs under this head. The 
only one we say ; for Charles was naturally far from being in- 
human or cruel. In the dissensions between him and his 
brother, it was the latter who took the first hostile steps, 
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and the accusations as to his intentions against his brother's 
children are entirely unproved. The fact that after the Italian 
war neither Carloman's widow, nor her sons, are mentioned, 
makes it much more probable that they died in private and 
peaceful obscurity, than that they perished as victims of 
Charles's ambition or vengeance. Under his whole reign, not 
a single case of blinding, maiming, or any similar mode of 
ferocious punishment, so frequent in those barbarous times, 
occurred ; and we never hear, even in war, of any extraordi- 
nary acts of rigor, except in this terrible case. To explain, we 
must not forget that Charles considered the Saxons, whom 
he hoped to have finally conquered, and whose chiefs had four 
years before promised obedience and subjection to him, not 
as enemies, but as rebels. We must make allowance for the 
passionate irritation of his mind, when he saw them, after 
Wittikind's return, suddenly rise and destroy, in one desper- 
ate battle, his own mighty army, sent not against them, but 
against their unruly neighbors, the Sorbes. Only in this way 
the foul abuse of power which we see him commit may be, 
not excused, but palliated. And may we not suppose that 
the melancholy which darkened the last years of his glorious 
life had its cause as much in that one awful recollection, be- 
coming more and more awful to him the nearer he approached 
the gates of eternity, as in the conviction of the frailty of all 
human glory, which came over him with the darkened pros- 
pects of his vast empire ? 

From the year 806 Charlemagne enjoyed his life in quiet. 
The brave Saxons were finally subjected to his power. His 
rule in Spain was firmly founded. In the border feuds which 
never ceased, and in the war against the Greeks in 810, he 
did not take part in person. He governed his vast empire 
with wisdom, and found his usual recreations in reading and 
conversing, in hunting and travelling. He may be truly said 
to have rested on his laurels, and honor and homage streamed 
in upon him from every side. 

But it was then that he was destined to experience in the 
most heart-rending manner the frailty of all earthly hopes. 
His son Pepin, whom he had made king of Italy, died there 
in 810. The year following he lost also Charles, his own 
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image, whom he had always with him, and had designated 
as his immediate successor. This heavy dispensation nearly 
overpowered him. It is also probable that his three legiti- 
mate daughters had died before him; for they disappear 
entirely from history, and are never mentioned during the 
latter portion of his life. We cannot be surprised that Charles 
did not bear the downfall of all his earthly hopes with the proud 
apathy of a stoic, nor that the violent feelings of a powerful 
and passionate nature broke out in vehement grief, and 
yielded but slowly in that submission to God's will which is 
worthy of a Christian. His health, naturally of unusual 
vigor, was much impaired ; his limbs became weak ; he be- 
gan to limp, and was obliged to give up a part of his bodily 
exercises. Formerly, when he had been unwell, he had cured 
himself by fasting or a severe diet. But his want of strength 
did not suffer this regimen now. More and more he became 
depressed in spirits and melancholy. From the time of that 
second bereavement, no one saw him cheerful again. He 
even contemplated a withdrawal from the world. The dis- 
positions of his last will, laid down in 812, seem to indicate 
that the idea rose in his mind that the death of these, his 
legitimate sons, might be a punishment for his sinful illegiti- 
mate connections. It is very probable that some priest who 
had influence with him nourished this feeling from interested 
motives ; for his testament, instead of bestowing rich legacies 
upon his surviving children, proved to be exclusively for the 
benefit of the Church. His whole property was to be divided 
into three portions, two of which were divided again into 
twenty-one parts, one for each of the twenty-one archbishop- 
rics of the empire. Each of these parts was again to be 
divided into three shares, one of which fell to the archiepisco- 
pal seat or metropolitan church, the other two to the subaltern 
clergy and their churches. The third part of the whole 
amount was to remain undivided during the testator's reign ; 
but in the case of his death or retirement from the world, 
it was to be divided into four portions, three of which 
were to be given to the poor, the servants of the court, and, 
again, the churches ; the fourth finally fell to his illegitimate 
children. The scantiness of this last portion may perhaps 
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appear less surprising, when we consider that one of these 
children was a monk, and that his three youngest sons, all of 
them still in boyhood, were to be brought up for the Church. 
Among the gifts which fell to the share of the churches of 
Rome and Ravenna were two tables of massive silver, on one 
of which was engraved a picture of the whole known world ; 
on the other, representations of the cities of Rome and Con- 
stantinople. No trace is left of these treasures. The docu- 
ment by which these dispositions were made is somewhat 
different from other instruments of the kind, still extant from 
those times. This circumstance, and the excessive liberality 
which it shows towards the Church, has excited in later 
writers the suspicion that it was forged. It seems, however, 
not in contradiction with the state of his mind during the 
latter years of his life, and it was strictly executed by his suc- 
cessor, who was, however, more than any other monarch under 
the influence of the clergy. 

This prince, Louis, king of Aquitaine, was then the great 
Emperor's sole heir to the throne. In prospectively dividing 
the dominion of his many provinces Charles had followed the 
unwise custom of his age and his predecessors; but it is 
entirely incredible that, as some suppose, he should have con- 
templated ultimately dismembering an empire which he had 
spent his whole lifetime in extending and aggrandizing, and 
to the greater part of which he had given the same constitu- 
tion. The very circumstance that he bestowed upon each of 
his younger sons a kingdom, which remained, however, just as 
much subject to his rule as if it had no king of its own, yet 
assigned no separate realm to his actual successor, seems to 
indicate that he never meant the two kings to be anything in 
future but sub-kings, under the dominion of their brother, the 
Roman Emperor and King of the Franks, as they were now 
under his own dominion. 

In the autumn of 813, Charlemagne felt his end approach- 
ing, and ordered his son, who resided in Aquitaine, to be sent 
for. Louis was then thirty-four years old, a young man of 
benevolent disposition, well trained in war, (having repeat- 
edly fought against the Saracens,) but decidedly preferring 
the peaceful occupations of literature, and especially Biblical 
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studies. The Emperor at the same time convened the states 
of the empire at Aix-la-Chapelle, and now held his last Diet. 
The attendance was more numerous thatt Bver before, and a 
holy feeling of awe reigned in the assembly. He commanded 
them to pay homage to his son, as the future king of the 
Franks, and asked the great men of the empire, each sepa- 
rately, and beginning with those of the highest rank, whether 
they approved of having Louis succeed him as Roman Em- 
peror also. They all agreed in declaring that such was the 
will of God. The whole assembly showed their approbation, 
and many were moved to tears. Then he appointed the 
next Sunday for the solemn act of coronation. In the morn- 
ing of that day he went to the church of St. Mary with the 
crown upon his head, and in the imperial costume. Throng- 
ing masses filled the house. Another crown lay upon the 
altar. Here both kings knelt, and, after having prayed long 
and fervently, the majestic old hero arose, and admonished 
his son with a firm voice, before the whole assembly, " to 
fear the Almighty God, to keep his commandments, to pro- 
tect the Church, to treat his brothers and sisters with kind- 
ness, to honor the priests like fathers, to love his people like 
his children, to keep misdoers in check, to be the protector 
of convents, and a father to the poor, to appoint faithful 
officers, not to depose any one without cause, and to strive 
after a course of life irreproachable before God and men." 
Louis promised to fulfil all his admonitions. Then his father 
ordered him to take the crown from the altar, and place it 
upon his own head. A solemn mass concluded this imposing 
and affecting scene. Leaning on his son's shoulder the ven- 
erable Emperor returned to his palace. 

A short time afterwards, he sent the young king back to 
Aquitaine. The separation was a final one for this world. 
The old Emperor wept when he embraced his son for the last 
time. Soon after his departure, Charles was seized with 
fever and violent pleurisy. He tried once more to cure himself 
by fasting, but he became weaker and weaker every day, and 
after January 21st, 814, was unable to rise from his bed* 
But he still occupied himself in his usual way ; nay, the very 
day before his death, he gave some time to the correction of a 
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Biblical manuscript. On January 27th he received the last 
sacraments, and expired on the following morning at three 
o'clock, at the age of seventy-two years. 

He had left no order with regard to the place or manner of 
his interment, and his son and successor was too far away to 
make it possible to await his commands. His faithful ser- 
vants resolved, therefore, to preserve his body in his favorite 
church of St. Mary, at Aix. The corpse was embalmed, 
and placed in a sitting position in a recess of the vault. The 
arm-chair in which he was seated was of marble, covered 
with gold. The sword with which they girded him was also 
of gold, as was the binding of the Gospel which they put in 
his hand. The shoulders rested against the back of the chair ; 
the head was kept in its upright position by a golden chain 
fastened to the crown upon it. Inside of the crown was 
placed a piece of the holy cross. He wore his imperial robes; 
but under the corpse they laid the haircloth shirt which he 
had secretly worn, and on his lap the pilgrim's pouch which 
he was in the habit of taking with him when he travelled to 
Rome. Before him they hung up the sceptre and the golden 
shield which Pope Leo had consecrated. Then they filled 
the vault with incense, spices, balm, and various precious and 
sacred symbols, locked it, and put the seal of the empire 
upon it. Over the vault they had an arch built, gilded, and 
ornamented with his portrait and an inscription in Latin, of 
which the following is a translation : — " Beneath this monu- 
ment rests the body of Charles the Great, Orthodox Emperor, 
who extended the Frankish Empire considerably and ruled 
over it happily for forty-seven (forty-six) years. He died in 
his seventieth (seventy-second) year, A. D. 814, on the fifth 
day before the calends of February." 

Loud and heartfelt lamentations of the people accom- 
panied the ceremony. According to Eginhard, the sad event 
had been predicted some time before by numerous presages, 
such as frequent and sudden darkness, the falling of a gallery 
which connected the Emperor's palace with the church, the 
burning of a new bridge over the Rhine at Mentz, and 
similar occurrences which interested the people. The his- 
torian is here, of course, only the organ of his times. 
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One hundred and eighty-six years after his death, A. D. 
1000, the seal of Charlemagne's grave was broken for the first 
time. The young and enthusiastic Emperor Otho III., who 
rebuilt the church, which had been partially destroyed by the 
Normans, had the vault opened. He took a piece of the holy 
cross away with him, as a sacred memorial of his great prede- 
cessor. It was also, probably, at this time that the sceptre, 
crown, and pouch were removed, to be used at the coronation 
of subsequent Roman emperors. They are now kept at 
Vienna. The marble chair remains, and is still shown at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The vault was sealed up once more and 
remained undisturbed for a period of one hundred and sixty- 
five years. At that time another great Emperor, Frederic 
Barbarossa, had it opened again, and by his command the 
remains of the body were laid in a coffin, and removed to a 
grander and richer tomb. His veneration for this most cele- 
brated of his predecessors was so great, that he induced the 
Pope of his creation, Pascal III., to signalize the gratitude 
of the pontifical chair for its most glorious protector by a can- 
onization of the hero, after the lapse of more than three hun- 
dred years. 
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